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obtained a ground for experiments at Dagenham, near London, and the Aero Club opened an aerodrome in Sheppey.
At the close of the year the first great Aeronautical Salon was held in Paris, when upwards of a dozen full-sized machines were exhibited. London followed suit three months later with an even more important exhibition. The Paris exhibition was crowded every day; the London Aero show failed to draw the British public. Schools of aviation were opened, and scores of officers of the French army could at this time ascend in aeroplanes under the guidance of Delagrange or of Wilbur Wright. At Gottingen University lectures on aeronautics began, and steps were taken in Germany and France to found chairs of aeronautics. Boys adopted the making of model aeroplanes as a new pastime, discarding old-fashioned toys.
Early in 1909 the British Government appointed a permanent Aeronautical Committee to investigate problems arising out of the practical work being done by naval and military aeronauts. A special department was organized at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. The members first appointed to the Committee were Lord Rayleigh, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Major-General Sir Charles Hadden, Captain R. H. S. Bacon, Sir A. G. Greenhill, Dr. W. N. Shaw, Horace Darwin, R. H. A. Mallock, Professor J. E. Petavel, and F. W. Lanchester. The appointment of this Committee, although long-delayed, showed that Great Britain was convinced of the practicability of flight.
Aviation is the direct successor to motoring, the self-propelled carriage having been rendered practicable by the invention of the internal-combustion engine, in its commonest form the petrol motor. The inventor of the internal-combustion engine was Fernand Forest, who died from the effect of shock due to an accident in the